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In working out the changes in the counties, Mr. and Mrs. Webb are 
perhaps most informing, certainly most interesting, when they are 
describing how the magistracy became exclusively of the landed 
classes ; how the county benches came under the domination of tories 
and men who were of the established church; and how in the last, half 
of the eighteenth century the county benches drew to themselves 
practically all legislative authority , and to a large extent became assem- 
blies whose word was law. Where the parish vestries and the rule 
of the magistrates failed, and to what causes failure was due, is traced 
with much f xillness ; as are also the reasons for the unpopularity of the 
magistrates as governors of the counties. All this, and much more 
that is equally interesting and equally informing because so much of it 
is in print for the first time, is supported by a wealth of authorities 
and illustrations, given in the copious footnotes, which testify to the 
patient and enlightened research in county and parish records hitherto 
uninvestigated, and in contemporary literature which has long ago 
passed into oblivion. 

A really serviceable index was to be expected in a work by Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb. They more than fulfill this expectation. They make a 
new departure in indexing, and one which has much to commend it; 
for the index, which extends to fifty-five pages, is divided into (1) sub- 
jects; (2) authors and other persons; and (3) places. All the vast 
material which has gone into the volume which is divided into two 
books, of seven and six chapters, respectively — is splendidly mar- 
shaled; and an index such as has been described makes almost every 
statement in the book easily available for reference. 

Edward Porritt. 



Reconstruction in South Carolina, 1865-1877. By John S. Rey- 
nolds. (Columbia, S. C: The State Company. 1906. Pp. 
522.) 

Several volumes have already appeared dealing with that most 
interesting period of historical investigation, the reconstruction 
era, and to this list Mr. Reynolds has added another in his book on 
South Carolina. It takes up the story with the capture of the Con- 
federate governor, Magrath,in 1865, and closes with the installation o. 
the democratic administration in 1877. The chronological narrative 
form is used almost exclusively throughout the volume, with one 
interruption for the Ku-Klux trouble. The last four chapters are 
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devoted to the campaign of 1876, the dual government, the story of 
the frauds, and reviews and reflections. The story of the different 
administrations is about the same, each succeeding one becoming 
more steeped in shame, except the last. There is the story of the 
nominating conventions, the election, the governor's message, the 
organization and proceedings of the legislature, corruption, bribery 
and fraud, with occasional race troubles and military interference to 
relieve the monotony. 

This period of history is a sickening one at best. The overthrow 
by Congress of the governments instituted under the presidential 
plan and the substitution therefor of governments based on the new 
electorate was only the beginning of disaster. In joint assembly the 
first legislature in South Carolina contained eighty-eight colored and 
sixty-seven white members, of whom twenty were democrats. The 
educational qualifications of the colored legislators and officers 
probably were below those of the county school commissioners at 
Columbia. The extent of their learning may be gathered from the 
following extract from an official letter: 

"The follerring name person are Rickermended to the Boarde .... 
Having Given fool sates fact Shon in the tow Last years." 

None of the governors were above reproach; most of them were 
notorious. All used the negro militia and the whole machinery of the 
State government, including public funds, to carry the elections. 
That the negro militia, in many cases aggressively offensive, was the 
cause of nearly all the race troubles is clearly brought out by the 
author. A republican judge sent by a republican governor to investi- 
gate the troubles in one place declared that he found the worst govern- 
ment ever imposed upon Anglo-Saxons since the Danes invaded 
England (p. 303). 

It is no wonder, then, that the Ku-Klux arose. After devoting a 
few pages to the so-called Ku-Klux raids, the author attempts to show 
that President Grant's proclamation of martial law in nine counties 
was based upon wholly insufficient grounds. No one was ever brought 
to trial for a military murder committed by the soldiers while making 
their arrests. The juries were packed and the witnesses for the defense 
were intimidated. So flimsy was the evidence on which five hundred 
citizens were arrested that few of them were ever brought to trial. 

The story of "high finance" throughout the carpet-bag regime is 
one of continuous peculation and plunder. After Louisiana, South 
Carolina was one of the worst sufferers. In the legislature, "sup- 
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plies" became a very elastic term, including such articles as the finest 
brands of liquors, cigars, groceries, toilet articles, furniture, clothing, 
dry goods, jewelry, etc., all paid for out of the public funds at extor- 
tionate prices and appropriated by the solons to their own private 
use. The State debt was increased $14,000,000 in six years with 
nothing to show for it. Some of the bonds were so fraudulent that 
they were repudiated even by the crapet-bag legislature. At one 
time the credit of the State had sunk so low that her bonds were 
hawked about at fifteen cents on the dollar. 

The bare recital of such facts may seem to the uninitiated like the 
use of intemperate language. For one old enough to have witnessed, 
if he did not actually take part in, the affairs of which he writes, Mr. 
Reynolds has succeeded to a remarkable degree in repressing all 
personal or partisan animus. Apparently he has given us a plain, 
unvarnished tale, and he has performed the service so well that the 
reviewer wishes he could pass it by without any unfavorable criticism, 
but the work might have been improved in several respects. That 
the author has gone to the sources there can be no doubt, but he has 
not used them very judiciously. So many documents are quoted in 
full or at length; the result is a sort of compromise between a 
documentary and a narrative history. With all these quotations, 
however, there is not a single footnote reference from cover to cover, 
and only in the case of a few well-known documents is their location 
indicated in the body of the text. A complete roster of all the con- 
ventions, political and constitutional, and of every legislature, the 
circuit judges and other officials certainly is out of place in any except 
a documentary history. The " notable legislation " of each session is 
enumerated but the reader unacquainted with conditions in the 
State is left to guess, or gather from the book at large, whether it was 
good or bad. Documents also are quoted without criticism, for 
example, the protest of the conservatives to the Senate of the United 
States against the constitution of 1868 (p. 95) , and more particularly 
the reply of the radicals to the petition of the taxpayers (p. 253). In this 
case the author correctly says that a just opinion of its truthfulness 
may be formed from the history of the previous administrations and 
from the fact that fourteen out of the twenty-four appointed to draw 
up the reply were guilty of bribery. There is a needless repetition 
of documents practically the same (pp. 163, 165). Local government 
and the public schools do not receive adequate treatment, and very 
little light is thrown on economic and social conditions. 
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Governor Chamberlain is generally regarded as one of the best of 
the carpet-bag governors, but Mr. Reynolds reveals him in a very 
unfavorable light. While not so bad as his predecessor, Mr. Reynolds 
endeavors to show that he was not above corruption and that he 
worked for coeducation of the races. While the author appears to 
have made out a good case, one still feels the lack of penetrating criti- 
cism, that the case for" the defense has not been fairly stated when no 
direct reference whatever has been made to Governor Chamberlain's 
book. The campaign of 1876, by which Governor Chamberlain was 
ousted, is described well, but the story of the election frauds is yet 
to be written. 

David Y. Thomas. 

Constitutional Law of England. By Edward Wavell Ridges, 
(London: Stevens and Sons; and Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1905. Pp. xxxii, 459.) 

It should be stated at the outset that this excellent treatise belongs 
to the domain of law rather than to that of political science. A 
glance at the table of contents will impress the reader with the com- 
prehensive scope of the work. Although the book contains less than 
four hundred pages of text the following topics are discussed: The 
Sources of English Constitutional Law; The Character of English 
Constitutional Law; The Meeting and Termination of Parliament; 
The House of Commons; The House of Lords; Public, Private, and 
Money Bills; The Public Revenue; The Crown, The Privy and Cabinet 
Councils, The Members of the Executive; The Judiciary; Changes 
under the Judicature Acts.. 1873-1902; The Church; The Navy; The 
Army; The United Kingdom, the Channel Islands and the Isle of 
Man; The Colonies; The Indian Empire; Protectorates and Miscel- 
laneous Possessions. 

The book as a whole is the product of careful scholarship and pro- 
digious labor but the disadvantages resulting from the attempt to 
compress so much into a single volume of moderate size are evident on 
almost every page. The excessive condensation has reduced the 
book to a series of juiceless summaries which in many instances are 
about as interesting as a table of logarithms. Procedure on impeach- 
ment is dismissed in eight lines (pp. 192-193), and the government 
of a British possession is reduced to two or three lines of text (pp. 390- 



